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In memory of those who have fallen, 
fn honour of those who remain. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Although at first it was my intention to write 
the story of the Light Horse generally, I soon found 
that the purpose I had in view, viz.—to awaken an 
interest in the life of the A.I.F. in Egypt and Pales- 
tine—would be best answered by confining myself 


to the Regiments I knew most intimately. For 


that reason the story deals chiefly with the —— — 
but applies most equally to the-———— and the— 
——for as—————-they fought together, and as the 
life of this Brigade differs in no way from that of 


the others, the story applies to all. 
I wish to take this opportunity of thanking all 


those officers and men who supplied me with details 


especially Sergeant Flockhart, M.M. 


All proceeds of sale of book go to help the 


Cheer-Up Hut of South Australia. 
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Very few realize the nature and the extent of 
the work which has been accomplished in Egypt in 
clearing the Soudan of the hostile Senussi, in guard- 
ing the approaches to the Canal in the early days 
of the war and finally in driving the Turk back to 
Palestine. It is with this last phase, the campaign 
of 1916-1917, in which Australia was represented by 
Regiments of Light Horse that I wish to deal. 


Although to-day the number of Australian 
troops in Palestine is a mere fraction of the Allied 
iArmy there, no one will deny that the Australian 
Light Horse with the New Zealand Mounted Rifles 
and the British Yeomanry were the pioneers. 
Theirs was the honour to prepare the way, to pierce 
the stillness of the desert air, to ride that trackless 
waste of heavy sand, and bronze beneath the fury 
of a fiery sky. 


But infantry were following in the wake, and 
before large forces of infantry could have any mobi- 
lity on the desert a road of some kind became neces- 
sary. This has been made by the very simple plan 
of rolling out one inch mesh wire-netting, four rolls 
side by side, wiring them together, and fixing the 
edges into the ground with long steel pegs. Quicker 
transport than that, however, was essential to suc- 
cess, so the desert gave birth to a railway, not all at 
once, but like Topsy “it grew.” The Royal Engi- 
neers were the fathers, and under their direction 
the Egyptian Labour Corps has carried out a really 
momentous work. Stretching from Kantara on the 
Canal it winds its way through Romani to Bir-el- 
Abd, Mazar, and El Arish, from there to Rafa on 
the border of Palestine, and on to the precincts of 
Gaza itself. There are nearly two hundred miles 
of busy thoroughfare thronged with troop trains 
full of laughing, joking men, and goods wagons 
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1 
loaded with all that is necessary for modern war- 
fare in these parts—camels, horses, mules, ambu- 
lances, tanks, artillery and munitions, fodder, food 
and stores. But one thing yet was lacking, and in 
laying the water-pipe all the way across the shift- 
ing sand to the firing line the Engineers have ac- 
complished a feat even greater than the making of 
the railway. 


The water is first pumped from the Fresh 
Water Canal to Kantara East, and then by a series 
of pumping stations and reservoirs ut certain places 
which I shall not mention, the water finally flows 
into the cisterns at the actual front. 


The Australians did not lay a sleeper nor a rail, 
they did not handle a pipe nor weld a single joint, 
they did not unroll that wondrous simple netting 
road, but they with the other mounted troops made 
it possible. 


Every inch of the way from Kantara on the 
Canal to Gaza in the Promised Land has first been 
covered by these lads. They were the pioneers, 
and as such were always camped some 10 or 20 
miles ahead of the line and the water-pipe. Their 
duty was to nose out the enemy, and keep pushing 
him back to enable the lines of communication to be 
laid down. 


Sacrifice has been called for and never refused. 
Besides the physical fatigue of forced marching 
over heavy sand, the mental strain of lonely vigils 
of the night, the monotony of the everlasting sand, 
the fierceness of the Sinai sun, the uncertainty and 
frequent scarcity of water supply, and the ever. 
sameness of the food—besides all these things and 
more the mounted troops have sustained of the 
ertire casualties between February of last year and 
March of this. 


On Xmas Day, 1915, what remained of the-———-- 
Australian Light Horse Regiment after the cam- 
paign on Gallipoli disembarked at Alexandria, ar- 
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riving at their, Base at Heliopolis on the night of the 
26th. Here the Regiment was re-organised, and the 
time spent in training and in re-equipping the men. 


Two months later and exactly a year from the 
day they left Australia the men set out on the long 
lone desert trail. : 


Their first encampment was at———-situated 
on the Suez Canal at the northern end of the Bitter 
Lakes, In ten days the troops moved across to the 
other side. From this and other points along the eas- 
tern bank of the Canal light railways had previously 
been run out into the desert for a distance of some 
nine miles, roads running out to outposts some ten 
miles further east. Within a week the Regiments 
pushed out to railhead, A and B squadrons remain- 
ing here while © squadron went out to ————_, 
where they were kept busy digging trenches. 


Two weeks later the moved ten miles north 
to the railhead , and stayed here till the end of 
July. As at one squadron would go out to the 
advanced position carrying on with trench-digging 
and doing outposts, both mounted and stationary, 
acting as the feelers of the infantry who filled the 
trenches, manned the block houses, and laid down 
the barbed wire entanglements. 


All water for men and horses, all food and fod- 
der, ammunition and all the impedimenta of war 
had to be transported to the front line on camels, 
and it was the duty of the squadrons stationed at 
railhead to form the escort and see to the safe dis- 
posal of the stores. 


Towards the end of July the Regiment rode to 

_ten miles East of Balah Lakes, patroll- 

ing the desert and digging wells. But the stay was 

short. At 6 a.m. on the 4th August the-——Brigade 

received orders to leave within an hour. At 1 p.m. 

they reached Hill—, when the boys learned for the 
first time that they were going into action. 


On reaching, the-went on outpost 
duty for the night. Next day advancing through 
the —— and regiments, with the —— in 
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reserve closed with the enemy, defeating him and 
taking over 500 prisoners. The Brigade camped 
for the night near , and next morning pushed 
on, but it was the day following, the 7th, before we 
caught up with the Turks at , the fight last- 
ing allday. We pushed on next day to , and 
on the 9th moved out towards ————,, meeting 
strong opposition and sustaining a number of casual- 
ties. The— were leading again and spent all 
day in the firing line, being relieved at dusk. The 
10th of August was one long dreamless sleep, but 
next night we took up the outpost line, and in the 
morning moved forward, pursuing the enemy pas! 

, towards —————,_ This finished the run- 
ning scrap for the meantime, and the next day the 
Regiment pitched camp in the hod,* at 


The fighting above described was the part 
played by the Brigade, while the —— and — 
Brigades with the other mounted troops were bear- 
ing the brunt of the attack on , Which earlier 
in the year they had selected as their base. From 
it patrols went out and reconnaisances were made as 
far as —_———, getting into touch with the Turkish 
advanced forces, never showing serious fight, but 
rather giving the impression that they wished to 
avoid it. By these tactics the Turks were lured 
down to our base. Doubtless they expected to sur- 
prise and annihilate us as they had done a small 
body of Yoemanry at ————., in April, for at mid- 
night on Friday, August 4th, the enemy attacked in 
great force. It was in answer toa message sent 
from that the Brigade set out so hur- 
riedly from its camp by the Canal, and by travelling 
at the rate of about 40 miles a day—on heavy desert 
sand—reached the scene of operations on Sun- 
day morning. The fighting in the early hours of 
the Friday morning was particularly fast and 
furious, and it was well into the afternoon before the 
Turks had been forced to give way. When the 3rd 
Brigade arrived, the force had worked out to- 

wards » and a combined attack was planned 
against the Turkish force. The enemy was defeated 


*Palm-groye, 
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and fled, leaving 1,000 prisoners in our hands. In 
the evening the —— and —— Brigades returned to 
their base for a two days rest, while the -—~ Bri- 
gade continued the push as already described, they 
in their turn getting the spell when the others came 
out again to carry on. 


In this fight many of our finest officers and men 
were killed. Some of the wounded were +) badly 
hit that they could only limply lie across the saddle 
—head on one side, feet on the other—as brave com- 
rades brought them in. 


A friend of mine had two horses shot dead 
under him on the first day and towards the close of 
the fighting was shot through the knee. Rather than 
dismount and risk capture by the Turks, he rode 
back the 30 miles that separated him from the Base. 
Our casualties in horses were—-—. 


There is no such thing as resting on the desert 
and although the Regiment stayed at —-——— for a 
month, there was always plenty to do. In fact it 
is just this daily life of the Regiment which is so 
chard and trying. At 6 o’clock at night the outposts 
take up their lonely watch—one hour on and two 
hours off—till six o’clock next morning. No one 
except those who have done this have any idea what 
a nerve racking experience it is. “According to the 
nature of the ground and the darkness of the night, 
the man on either side of you may be 40 or 400 yards 
away, and there with fixed bayonets you stand ‘scan- 
ning the ground, plying your eyes from the out-post 
on your left to the other on your right. The awe 
and loneliness of that hour is perhaps more trying 
fo the mind than the searching of the sand to the 
eye. 


Other men in groups go out on night-patrol 
spreading out across the desert sand in quest of the 
advanced guards of the enemy. At daylight the 
men come back and are met by the day patrols going 
out to take their place. 


Duty on “observation posts” is another onerous 
task, although less trying than night outpost, 
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About 6 a.m. half a dozen men ride out to each of 
these posts situated some twelve or fifteen miles 
off on all the higher handhills. One man and a 
signaller go on duty at a time, two hours on and two 
hours off, On these high dunes of sand there is not 
a yestige of shade of any kind to shelter from the 
blistering sun. The men are no longer white. It 
is possible to pick out the old service men by the 
colour of the skin, and in those who have blue eyes 
the effect is quite remarkable. 


In addition to these duties every now and then, 
according to the need, the entire regiment sets out 
on what is called a reconnaisance. They usually 
leave soon after midnight, scouts going in advance 
to give warning should any unexpectedly large force 
of the enemy be espied. Usually they go out for 
some 20 miles, and may not return till evening or 
even late at night—the men on one bottleful of 
water, and the horses perhaps on none. And even 
when the horses are watered and fed itis not a 
question of tea, a smoke, and then to bed. Out- 
posts and stable pickets must be seen to just the 
same. 

For about a month then at ———-——,, this was 
the daily life of the Regiment, when somewhere to- 
wward the middle of September we moved across to 

, and took up the front line from to 

, and south to , a squadron being in 
each place. On the 23rd we set out to find the 
Turk, reported to be lurking near Leaving 
gat midnight the Regiment rode out in the dark, dis- 
mounting at ————— at 5 a.m. _ Here we waited 
till sun-down, and after 12 hours riding sure and 
hard, we found what we were out for, and recon- 
noitred the enemy’s position. But we were very 
far from our base, horses and men were thirsty and 
very, very tired, so after a short scrap returned for 
home. This was eleven in the morning, and not till 
late in the afternoon did we strike any water that 


was fit to drink. ———-—— was reached at 8 p.m. 
Here we halted till 5.30 next morning, when we 
made tracks for —————, getting in about 9 a.m. 


More than one man had shut-eyed as he rude 
along at night, and there was at least one incideut 
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jthat helped to ease the strain. One of the troopers 
while the Regiment was at walking pace, trusted for 
a moment to his horse, but just at that moment the 
horse, sleepy as its rider, bumped into a Captain’s 
mount. The rebuke was immediate, but imagine 
the merriment of the Regiment when next night the 
A*aptain fast asleep rode past the General in com- 
mand! 


Next day—September 26th—we pushed on to 
, and camped there for a fortnight, doing out- 
posts and patrols by day and night; then back again 
to for a few days, and then to , some- 
where in the second week of October. Here the 
men did two things, ate dates from off the palm 
trees, and registered their referendum vote. 


On 26th October the Regiment rode back to—— 
near——_———,, reaching it October 28. We _ went 
easy now for three weeks. Going easy means that 
ithe strain of regular outposts and patrols is off, but 
it also means that the horses and harness and your 
kit came in for extra attention. It is a change of 
occupation, not lack of it. Slowing down is not re- 
cognised in Egypt, and there is only one form of 
Striking, viz. at the enemy. 


Somewhere about November 24th, the Regiment 
ymnoved out again to the firing line, riding the first 
night to—————,, the next to ----—-, and the next 
to This was our base till 20th December, 
when orders were passed to move on. We rode all 
day and about 8 o’clock in the evening were told to 
drop all our superfluous gear. That done we rode 
on through the night te —————, reaching it ar 
dawn on the 21st, to find that the Turks had evacua 
ted and retired to —————.._ There was grvat diffi 
culty and some delay in getting the troops watered 
here. Many things are advisable on a desert march, 
but water is absolutely necessary. That night the 
men slept on the beach, and on the next the Brigade 
set off to attack First shots were exchan- 
ged at dawn, followed by determined ding-dong 
fighting that lasted all through the mornine, and 
well into the afternoon. They were making us pay 
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for every inch of the advance, but tactics were good, 
the troops were working round, and when about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon the Brigade took the 
lead in a dashing charge, the enemy broke before the 
violence of the onslaught, only to find themselves 
cut off in the rear. 


We were able to see to our wounded right away, 
for one of the buildings at had been conver- 
ted by the Turks into an hospital. 


Leaving sufficient men to bury the dead, and to 
tally the spoil, the rest of us were very soon riding 
seawards to Massaid, which we reached about 9 
o’clock next morning. The fact that this was Xmas 
eve made no difference—outposts and stable picket 
had to be seen to just the same, but we knew that 
the folks at home were thinking of us, for on the 
19th the “billies” had been distributed, and we car- 
ried them through the stunt. 


For the next fortnight the day was taken up 
with training, and at night we did the usual outpost 
—taking it in turns. 


On January 7th the Regiment had its first ex- 
perience of an air raid by night, four Taubes coming 
over, dropping bombs among the men and horses, 
and using their machine guns with good effect. It 
was a long twenty minutes, and as only the day be- 
fore, warning orders had been issued regarding pos- 
sible submarine attacks, we though at first it was 
the water rats. 


Next day at dinner time we set off again, this 
time for Late in the afternoon we camped 
for three hours, and then set out under cover of 
night, reaching ———————— at 1 a.m., where we 
halted for an hour, and then advanced quickly to the 
Turkish position at 


The New Zealanders took up the position on the 
right flank, next to them on the right front were the 
Australians, the left front was in charge of the Yeo- 
manry, while the Camel Corps held the extreme left, 
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The fight was a remarkable one. The enemy 
had the advantage of an excellent position, their ar- 
tillery being well placed on an undulating high hill, 
that commanded the plain along which we were 
compelled to advance. Foratime it was “any- 
body’s game,” they were landing their shells to some 
effect, and our horses were beginning to show the 
worse for wear. Something would need to happen 
soon. What did was not to our liking, the General- 
Commanding giving the order to retire. 


The Yeomanry got it first and turned for home, 
the Australian division was next advised and halted, 
but somehow that order took a long time to travel. 
Meantime the New Zealanders in a difficult position 
were fighting hard. “Fix bayonets and charge” 
was the order they received. That did it. The 
‘Australians didn’t retire. They joined in the 
charge, and in one fell swoop, Rafa was British. The 
—— Brigade was closely associated with the New 
Zealand move, but the honours are to the N.Z. 
Mounted Rifles. It was touch and go, for only four 
miles off 3,000 Turkish re-inforceements were coming 
up. These were held off all that night and _ half 
next day by the —— Australian Regiment to allow 
the Field Ambulances to clear away the wounded. 


Meanwhile the other troops had returned to — 
where in the evening the horses had their first drink 
forjtwo days and a half. The march back to Mas- 
said was continued that night, this being the third 
successive night in the saddle. 


Most of the men now;had five day’s leave to 
(Cairo or Port Said—two of these being spent in 
travelling to and fro. The weather was wet and 
cold,{and on account of having to travel in open 
trucks many returned in a less fit condition than 
when they left the Regiment. Leave soon passed 
jhowever, and the men entered on\a period of hard 
training until the 12th of March, when a move was 
made along the beach to —-———,, twelve! miles be- 
yond—————.._ Three days later we pushed on fur- 
ther, camped for the night, then rode to an encamp- 
ment situated on the beach between —— and 
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From here on the ——th Regiment; did a 
reconnaissance towards , capturing a Turkish 


patrol. 

On the 21st the Brigade moved camp to———, 
a position on the beach near ——————, and at 
night the went on outpost. Until the 24th, 


when we were relieved by Welsh and English 
troops, the Brigade held the front line. 


Final preparations were there made for the first 
Gaza fight, and we set out at nightfall—riding all 
night—to take up a position about seven miles on 
the other side of the most beleaguered city the world 
has ever known, with a view to keeping off re-en- 
forcements. The sadness of hangs heavy as I 
write. With the precision born of 200 miles of fight- 
ing, and the lack of fuss that speaks the master 
hand these lads of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain took up their positions around 
Their business, as I have said, was to keep out re-in- 
forcewents. The infantry—English and Welsh—on 
this occasion were to attack. Everything was accom- 
plished without even the reserve division—Scots, be- 
ing called upon. It was a brilliant victory, but from 
somewhere came the order to retire. Never were 
steps re-traced more bitterly. The —— Brigade, 
under its brilliant and beloved General was furthest 
out and last to retire. All that evening and all 
next night without the loss of a single man or horse, 
they held the main reinforecments in check. But 
while they were fighting the others had retired, and 
at daylight they had to follow fighting all the way. 
The Victorians were last in, with three men slightly 
wounded, and pitched camp at —-———, eight miles 
south west of Gaza. From then till the second 
battle of Gaza\on the 19th April they were con- 
stantly on the move reconnoitring, skirmishing, 
scouting, and doing advanced outposts. They had 
little sleep and no rest. This time, they were to 
fight as infantry, but for the three days and nights 
before that day of death, they hugged their horses 
in a long embrace. 


’s Brigade was in the forefront again, 
and while alljthe Regiments suffered the heaviest 
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toll was taken of his men, the th, th, and 
——th. There had been nothing like it since that 
day on Walker’s Ridge, the reinforcements had just 
arrived, and the old Anzacs with a “noblesse oblige” 
stepped out to it. Troopers, corporals, sergeants, 
as well as commissioned ranks,jthey set the ex- 
ample, and they paid the\price, almost a third of the 
Brigade being put out of action during the day. 


Their task on earth was over. Right from the 
Canal by patient, persevering and persistent work, 
by day and night, over a forbidding and: an arid 
waste they had led the way, but entrance was 
denied. 


é 

Gallant officers and men. You doffed your 

tunies on that sand ridge, you laid your rifle down, 

you, handed us your Anzac plume, God gave to you 
a crown. 


Floreant in eternum equites Australienses. 


PAIS 
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